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the brain which, having been irritated in a comparatively simple manner, on the one hand give rise to feelings of space and on the other hand, by their organization, produce automatic movements which at times may be quite complicated. The stimulus to extensive locomotion and change of orientation not only proceeds from optical excitations, but may also be induced, even in the case of blind animals, by chemical, thermal, acoustic, and galvanic excitations.1 In point of fact, we also observe extensive movements of locomotion and orientation in animals that are constitutionally blind (blind worms), as well as in such as are blind by retrogression (moles and cave animals). We may accordingly conceive sensations of space as determined in a perfectly analogous manner both in animals with and in animals without sight.
A person watching a centipede creeping uniformly along is irresistibly impressed with the idea that there proceeds from some organ of the animal a uniform stream of stimulation which is answered by the motor organs of its successive segments with rhythmic automatic movements. Owing to the difference of phase of the hind as compared with the fore segments,.there is produced a longitudinal wave which we see propagated through the legs of the animal with mechanical regularity. Analogous phenomena cannot be wanting in the higher ani-
1Loeb, Vergleichende Gehirnphysiologie, Leipzig, 1899, page 108 et seq.a. On the other hand, a moving object
